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The Bureau of Education has issued a monograph entitled 
Teaching Material in Government Publications. In the introduc- 
tion to this monograph Commissioner Claxton says: 

Valuable One of the greatest needs of our elementary and secondary 

School schools, both public and private, is the need for suitable 

Material in material to supplement the meager outlines and brief state- 
Government men ts of the textbooks in geography, history, hygiene, nature- 
Publications s tudy, agriculture, and other subjects. This need is greatest 
in country and village schools, which are without access to 
public libraries. Among the publications of the federal and state governments, 
reports, bulletins, circulars, and special documents are thousands of pages of 
matter of highest value for this purpose. Frequently these are published under 
titles that in no way indicate their fitness for this use. 

The monograph makes an effort to place before the teachers 
of the country this large body of material. One finds the general 
divisions of the monograph under such heads as agriculture, 
geography, nature-study, hygiene, history, economics, including 
domestic economy. If one turns to the details he finds references 
which show where one can secure series of maps and geological 
studies of different parts of the United States. Under history 
one finds the accounts of some of the Indian tribes, accounts of 
the big trees of California, together with the historical events 
which parallel the climatic conditions indicated by the develop- 
ment of these trees at different ages. There are studies of the 
boundaries of the United States. Under hygiene there is a long 
list of subjects dealing with the uses of milk, dust preventives, etc. 

3°3 
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These chance examples selected from the list of titles presented 
in the monograph will make it clear to every teacher that there is 
information of great value in public documents. In some cases 
the monographs can be secured without charge. In other cases 
the documents can be secured at a relatively very slight cost. 
Any teacher who makes application for this monograph will receive 
it as long as the supply lasts. 

Vermont is the first state to have a comprehensive state-wide 

investigation of its school organization. The committee which 

was appointed about a year ago undertook to make 

oxt ® nnon an examination not only of the higher institutions, 
State Survey , 

but also of the elementary schools of the state, 

together with the relation between these different members of the 
school system. The following extract from the Journal of Mont- 
pelier, Vermont, sets forth the results which have just been pub- 
lished: 

The State Commission to Investigate the Educational System and Condi- 
tions of Vermont is distributing through the press Part II of the report made to 
it by the experts of the Carnegie Foundation based upon their recent educa- 
tional survey. Part I, which was given to the public the latter part of Decem- 
ber, attracted wide attention, as it deserved to do, and was read with keen and 
sympathetic interest by all desirous of seeing the schools of the Green Mountain 
State attain their greatest possible degree of efficiency and success. The 
comprehensive and accurate view of educational conditions as they actually 
exist, which this report furnishes, is of the highest value and its recommenda- 
tions and suggestions may well be given the best thought of every friend of 
the public schools. 

In the part of the report made public at this time there is contained a 
summary in tabular form of the conclusions reached which relate to general 
policies, legislative measures, and the State Board of Education's administra- 
tive policy. In Section 3 of Part II elementary schools are dealt with. The 
experts explain that the conclusions reached are based almost entirely on 
impressions gained through visits to 200 schools, observation of the work of 
220 teachers, from a study of the registers in all schools in 202 towns, from 
printed reports of the state and towns, and from interviews. 

It is clear, however, that the investigation of the experts was even more 
searching than shown by this summary, for they say in the report "a form 
calling for certain information regarding their training, salary, and experience 
was sent to each elementary-school teacher in the state, and 200 replies were 
received and studied. Finally, there were the suggestions of nearly 1,000 
representative citizens sent in response to inquiries from the commission." 
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Discussing the state course of study the Carnegie experts say that, though 
the course given in the Teachers' Annual is not essentially different from most 
other state courses, the fact that it is not followed in any of the schools visited 
to any considerable extent indicates it is not suited to their needs. It is pointed 
out that this course of study recognizes to a small extent only the varying abili- 
ties of children and that here as well as elsewhere pupils who complete the 
school course are unable to do satisfactory work in positions in which the use 
of arithmetic and English is required. 

The course in English, it is explained, is based on a supposition "that 
the child will enter the high school and that the work given is that which is 
best calculated to prepare for that end. The fact that only a few of these 
boys and girls will ever enter high school is constantly ignored." As to the 
course in arithmetic the experts declare " the situation is but little better." 

It will be seen in this part of the report of the experts, as it was made 
plain in the part that preceded it, that the aim has been to suggest changes 
that will provide the most practical education for the children of Vermont, 
the kind of education that will give them the greatest degree of efficiency in 
the place in life they are destined to occupy. 

The Morning Journal has heretofore expressed the belief that the recom- 
mendation of the Carnegie foundation experts that state subsidies be with- 
drawn from institutions of higher learning and devoted to the strengthening 
of the elementary and secondary schools, in which 95 per cent of the children 
of Vermont obtain their entire education, will meet the hearty approval of 
an overwhelming majority of the citizens of the state. It is as strongly con- 
vinced that the recommendations concerning elementary schools will be given 
similar widespread indorsement. 

School surveys are the order of the day. Laymen and teachers 

recognize the value of such studies of the school situation. The 

following report, which is reproduced from the 

More School r- c t tx.tr x. i_ 1 

„ Limes 01 Leavenworth, Kansas, shows how general 

is the interest in this type of inquiry: 

Leavenworth will set a good example to the less progressive cities of the 
state and give this city a position to render educational aid to the state as 
the result of the school survey which will be held the second and third weeks in 
March. That was the opinion given yesterday by Dr. W. R. Monroe, of 
the School of Education of the Emporia Normal, who is to have charge of the 
survey. 

W. W. Charters, of the School of Education of the University of Missouri, 
Mr. Monroe, W. R. Smith, of the sociology department of the Normal, and 
Miss Minnie E. Porter, of the English department, came to Leavenworth 
yesterday morning for' the purpose of gathering data for foundation of the 
survey work. The observations will be continued today. Yesterday the 
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educators did not visit any of the institutions, simply driving about the city, 
paying particular attention to the educational needs of Leavenworth. 

OUTLINES PURPOSE 

At the high school yesterday afternoon short talks were delivered by Dr. 
Monroe, Dr. Smith, and Miss Porter to the teachers of the city. Dr. Monroe 
outlined the purpose of the survey and said that it would show the educational 
needs of the community, and make a graphic presentation of the present effi- 
ciency of the system. He said that it was impossible to have ideal education 
without all agencies working together. 

Miss Porter outlined to the teachers the relation of the child in the class- 
room to the organized life of the school and the world of men and affairs. 
Dr. Smith said that the school survey is yet in its infancy and that this city 
should be complimented for having the first in the state. 

A fairly large crowd was in attendance at the high school last night to 
listen to a talk delivered by W. W. Charters. The Missouri University man 
proved an interesting talker. He explained the purpose of the survey and 
forecasted that much good would result if the teachers and patrons of the 
school lent the proper co-operation in the movement. 

Another school survey which has been completed is reported 
by the Bureau of Education in its City School Circular No. 26 in 
the following terms: 

The board of education at Grafton, West Virginia, a city of 8,000 popula- 
tion, not being satisfied that they were expending the school funds to the best 
advantage, invited three practical school men of their own state to make a 
survey of the schools of that city, and to make a definite report regarding the 
needs of the schools and the best method of economizing on the funds avail- 
able so as to provide for these needs. 

The committee, composed of Dr. J. N. Deahl, head of the department of 
education in the State University; Mr. Joseph Rosier, superintendent of 
schools, Fairmont; and Mr. Otis Wilson, superintendent of schools, Elkins, 
were asked to make the survey, and accepted on condition that their report 
should in no way affect the standing of the superintendent. The board 
assured these men that the superintendent was leaving, and that it was desired 
to have an investigation before the election of a new superintendent. 

The investigation covered the following points: educational needs of the 
community from an industrial standpoint, the professional training and equip- 
ment of the teachers employed, the course of study in use in the schools, the 
methods of teaching and the plan of school organization, methods of adminis- 
tration as related to the assignment of teachers, possible consolidation of 
departments and grades, current expenditures, the purchase of supplies, and 
high-school equipment. 

The committee made no attempt to discuss theories, but recommended 
among other things that a co-operative industrial course similar to that at 
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Fitchburg, Massachusetts, be instituted; that night classes be formed for the 
boys and girls employed in the glass factories; that the present organization 
of the high-school work into four curricula should be made less restrictive; 
that the grades below the high school be reorganized so that the average 
enrolment for each teacher would be between 30 and 40 pupils and that the 
money saved be applied to the employment of instruction of manual training 
and domestic science; that the grade work could be improved by giving less 
time to the formal study of United States history, geography, physiology, 
and arithmetic, the time assigned for arithmetic being excessive. 

Several controversies have recently brought to the front the 
question of the relative positions in matters of school administra- 
tion of the school superintendent and the board of 

, t „ , education. In many of these discussions it has been 
of the Board 
of Education assumed by the board of education that it has supreme 

control of the school system. It is therefore interest- 
ing to see the problem of the school board's functions brought 
out from an entirely different point of view. The following news 
item, taken from the Gazette of Schenectady, New York, calls 
attention to the fundamental fact that the functions of the school 
board have not been clearly denned: 

The situation in this city, with reference to the administration of the 
school system, presents some very awkward and very undesirable features and 
a condition of affairs exists in regard to it that should be changed. 

The public assumes, generally speaking, that all matters in relation to the 
schools are within the jurisdiction of the board of education. Actually, 
however, such is not the case and the limitations imposed upon the board by 
amendments to the supplemental city charter — the charter itself dealing very 
little with educational matters — tend to handicap those nominally responsible 
for the direction of this exceedingly important branch of municipal affairs. 

The board of education, it is true, prescribes courses and employs teachers 
and in general has authority over the teaching and the teachers. But, strangely 
enough, it has no authority over the school janitors, who are under the control 
of the commissioner of public works. Hence in the simple matter of even 
maintaining a suitable temperature in a schoolroom not only does the principal 
of a school theoretically have no power to issue orders to the janitor of the 
building, but not even the superintendent of schools or the board of education 
itself has such authority. The impracticability and the foolishness of such 
an arrangement is plainly apparent. 

When it comes to new school buildings, the board may determine where 
they shall be located, but the authority to choose the plans for them is given 
to the city engineer. The board has not even the authority to compel the 
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making of repairs. In reality it can only suggest and advise that they be made. 
It does not even have charge of the cleaning of the school buildings. 

There is no system of bookkeeping for the board outside the comptroller's 
office. When it wants to know the condition of its finances, just how much 
it has expended and how much it has remaining to expend, it must go to 
the latter to learn the condition of affairs. 

There is still another factor in the situation. The superintendent of 
schools does not change with a change of administration. Neither does the 
personnel of the board of education, entirely; that is to say, there are enough 
hold-over members to make it a continuous organization, and its policies 
and plans are continuous ones. On the other hand, the superintendent of 
public works and the city engineer, both of whom have charge of different 
matters relating to the school system under the present arrangement, nearly 
always change with every change in the administration. The incumbent of 
either of these offices may modify or overturn the plans of his predecessor. 
Furthermore, it has a tendency to bring politics into the school system. 

The board is quite justified in feeling that this system is unwise and that 
it is unfairly handicapped. Certainly such a method of conducting the affairs 
of the school system does not tend to promote efficiency. On the contrary, 
it imposes difficulties and obstacles in the way of a satisfactory administration. 

The necessary legislation to change it and to give the board control of 
the schools in fact as well as in theory should be sought. It will, if secured, 
place the entire matter on a more practical and common-sense basis. 

This clipping illustrates perhaps more clearly than the disputes 
between superintendents and boards of education the fact that 
our organization of school systems in this country is by no means 
completely worked out. Perhaps this item is a better text for 
school men to preach from than their own personal disputes with 
boards of education. This text certainly furnishes good ground 
for the contention that we ought to have a final and expert re- 
examination of the whole problem of the functions of the board 
of education. 

The following report, clipped from the Free Press of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, indicates a type of extension of the public-school 

system which may help to solve one of the gravest 
forte city problems: 

Unemployed Kenosha has opened a school for the unemployed. There 

are no limitations of age, color, or nationality. The Deming 
School, one of the smaller buildings of the city, has been partially given over and 
in a week twenty students have been enrolled. Nearly all are men and women 
who have been employed as machine operators in the factories. 
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It is planned to offer something which will be of distinct benefit to every 
student. Some of the men, who have been driven from the bench in machine- 
shops, are studying the common branches of "readin, 'ritin', and 'rithmetic," 
while at an adjoining bench another man is learning the rudiments of book- 
keeping and commercial arithmetic. 

Typewriters have been installed and some of the students are studying 
stenography. It is probable that some of these men and girls will never return 
to the bench, but will be graduated into office positions. 

The students are given thirty hours of schooling each week and some have 
shown so high an appreciation of the new school that they are also attending 
the evening schools of the city. 

The following editorial, clipped from the Herald of El Paso, 
Texas, states briefly the case for compulsory education as it is 
viewed in one of the progressive cities of Texas: 

Compulsory Compulsory education in Texas is being talked of again. 

Education in Texas is one of the very few states not having such a law, the 
Texas others all being in the south. It is time that Texas, with her 

enormous resources for public education, should provide 
school facilities for all her children, and compel them to come in. 

El Paso educators have long wanted such a law. If the state legislature 
again refuses to enact a general law to this effect, it is probable that an effort 
will be made to procure the passage of a special act applying to this city alone, 
as an independent school district. 

Compulsory education in El Paso, enforced, would mean between 2,000 
and 3,000 more children in school than are now attending. Provision would 
have to be made for them, in rooms and teachers. But our failure to provide 
schooling for these thousands of children is a kind of failure that curses this 
community in many different ways. It is costly every way, far more costly 
than the schools would be; it is a menace to the health and welfare of the com- 
munity; it greatly curtails our producing power as a city; and it sets us back 
in the race of the cities for industrial and commercial development. 

The following quotations are from an article published in the 
New York Tribune: 

The visiting teacher was added to the machinery of the 

New York public schools in 1906 by private charity, under 

isi ing ( .j ie auS pj ces f ^ p u blic Education Association. The suc- 

N Y \r cess 0I tne eight teachers they have maintained since then 

has been so great that it is now proposed to add two more 

to the force. For this purpose an association known as the 

Visiting Teachers' Auxiliary to the Public Education Association has been 

formed within the last few days. 
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One of the members of this association in an interview discussed 
the functions of these visiting teachers: 

. What do they do? Well, they discover that very often the "stupid" 
child is not stupid at all, but merely misplaced. I remember one Tommy, 
who had been given up by several teachers as hopeless. He simply could not 
learn his lessons, and they were about to advise that he be sent to an institution 
for the feeble-minded when the visiting teacher heard of him. She went to 
his home, and found the family admiring a little baby's chair the boy had made 
from pieces of old boxes. It was an excellent piece of work, and the visiting 
teacher realized at once that the boy was a mechanical genius. She recom- 
mended that he be transferred to a school where he could study carpentry. 
This was done, and now this Tommy is a shining member of society. 

Sometimes the visiting teacher finds that the fault lies not with the school 
or the child, but with the home. It may be that he has no proper place to 
study. Then the neighborhood is searched until a quiet room is found, either 
in a settlement or in a public library. Sometimes the child seems dull and 
listless in school not because he is feeble minded, but because his sleep is 
impaired. Perhaps his mother has sewing to do late into the night, and must 
work in the one little room where Tommy is trying to sleep; or perhaps his 
diet is composed largely of tea and coffee, and he does not sleep soundly. 
In this case his mother is taken aside and instructed in the health and feeding 
of children. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer reports that the small board of educa- 
tion of the city of Cincinnati adopted unanimously the recommenda- 
W m n in the ^ ons °* Superintendent Condon in which sweeping 
Cincinnati and changes were recommended in the rules of the Cin- 
Philadelphia cinnati school system with regard to the employment 
Schools Q £ women Superintendent Condon made the fol- 

lowing recommendations with regard to the salaries of women: 

While lack of funds will prevent any favorable consideration of the sub- 
ject at this time, yet that I may make my position perfectly clear I wish to say 
that when expenses will warrant such a move I propose to recommend to the 
Union Board that they amend the regulations which discriminate in the matter 
of salary between men and women holding positions of similar responsibility 
and performing work of the same grade with the same degree of success. I 
cannot reconcile such a discrimination with my idea of justice. 

Furthermore, Superintendent Condon recommends that the 
board revise its rule which provides that "any female teacher shall 
forfeit her position by marrying during the term of her appoint- 
ment." Superintendent Condon further recommends that teachers 
be chosen for the high school even if they are not university gradu- 
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ates, provided they have shown themselves to be successful in their 
school work. The list which has formerly been drawn upon for 
high-school appointments is made up exclusively of university 
graduates. Superintendent Condon devotes several paragraphs 
to his statement that he is entirely in favor of a university educa- 
tion for teachers, but he believes that success in teaching should 
not be rated below academic training. 

These sweeping changes in the attitude of the board of educa- 
tion if they are really made operative will furnish another evidence 
of the movement in American schools in the direction of a more 
complete recognition of women. A report comes also from Phila- 
delphia to the effect that the women teachers of that city have 
secured a favorable vote in that the women are now to be placed 
upon the same list as the men so far as their eligibility for appoint- 
ment to principalships is concerned. Formerly two distinct lists 
were kept, one of the men and one of the women. From this time 
on the appointments are to be made without discrimination. 

The topic of school credit for work done at home has several 
times been the subject of comment in the Elementary School Teacher. 
Outside ^ n ^ e J anuar y number attention was drawn to the 

Credits Super- difficulty of organizing such work in a way to justify 
vised by school credit and also in a way to justify the expendi- 

ture of the energy of the school in this direction. 
That note has brought from several quarters reports of the success 
of plans of the type under discussion. In some cases the courses 
that have been favorably reported are courses in music. These 
are especially successful when conducted in connection with high- 
school organization. The following comments from Superintendent 
Shideler, of Junction City, indicate the success of that type of 
work in one city: 

I wish to state that the plan of the outside study of music is very success- 
ful on the part of the high school, as it meets a long-sought need in this com- 
munity. It is successful on the part of the private teacher, as it shifts the 
responsibility somewhat and encourages her pupils to do regular work. The 
parents are satisfied in that it compels the pupils to practice and also to keep 
up with their lessons in order to conform to the requirement of reporting to 
the superintendent's office, and thus receive high-school credit. The pupil 
is pleased, since she receives high-school credit for work which she would like 
to complete regardless of such credit. In truth, the plan is meeting with more 
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success than we had anticipated. Six private teachers are instructing pupils 
outside of school in piano, voice, violin, and cornet, for which high-school 
credit will be granted. 

The plan is successful in that it measures in quality and quantity with 
any other high-school subject, it affords training in instrumental music where 
high schools cannot offer it, and the supervision is entirely within the control 
of the school authorities. 

The following from Spokane, Wash., also gives the opinion of the 
community with regard to the experiment being tried in that state : 

So popular has become the system of giving school credits for chores and 
household work performed by the pupils of Spokane County at their homes that 
County Superintendent E. G. McFarland is making a second distribution of 
the credit blanks, and has ordered 100,000 of them printed to supplement a 
5,000 order which was exhausted in one month from the time the plan was 
started. Mr. McFarland states that 80 out of the 176 schools of the county 
are now giving this credit and that new ones are adopting the plan each week. 

"The teachers say the system has greatly aided their work," said the 
superintendent, "and the parents are delighted with it. Instances have come 
to our attention where children who could hardly be compelled to do any work 
before now eagerly perform the tasks around their homes and take the credits 
to school to get the monthly half -holiday for perfect records. Several schools 
have reported that not a pupil was tardy or absent during the month." 

The system allows one or two credits for certain listed home tasks per- 
formed on school days. The perfect month's record consists of five such tasks 
performed every day, making 25 for each school week and 100 for each month. 
In conjunction with the work, which must be done cheerfully, not under com- 
pulsion, the pupil must be at school every day and never be tardy. Parents 
fill out the blanks according to the excellence of the child's performance. 

At the end of the term 10 credits are given on examination, so that a pupil 
who has done the outside work and has never been tardy or absent will have 
a few credits to make up any deficiency in examinations. 

Another feature that Mr. McFarland is now extending is the giving of 
diplomas to each perfect pupil making a perfect year's record. He says that 
one thousand such diplomas will have to be issued if the interest continues. 

The success of these two experiments in outside credit does 
not in any wise modify the opinion of the writers of the January 
editorial. The general question which was raised and is here reit- 
erated is the question of the organization of this work in such a 
way as to make it a genuine part of the school activity. It should 
be recognized that the school activity is not synonymous with 
home work and that there is grave danger of distracting students 
from the legitimate problems of school work unless both kinds of 
work are carefully planned and made genuinely educative. 



